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VIEW IN PALETTE AND CHISEL CLUB 
WORK OF THE PALETTE AND CHISEL CLUB 


The fifth annual exhibition of the Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago, 
recently opened to the public, is in every respect the best that promising 
organization has made. What is more—and this is the most encowraging 
feature of the enterprise—it is the m :t successful in point of sales, a 
very large percentage of the ninety canvases being sold within a fort- 
night. Whether this phenomenal record is indicative of ‘‘hustle’’ or 
‘*quality’’ matters little in view of the fact that the local public has 
awakened to a sense that good pictures at reasonable prices can be had 
at home and by actual purchases has shown a willingness to foster and 
support that home talent. 

The club is essentially not a student but a study organization. It 
is composed almost exclusively of men who have daily occupations in 
some artistic line, and the work shown and sold is thus the product of 
off hours—a witness to the personal devotion of the members to art. 

There was a motto once hanging in the Salmagundi Club, New 
York, which read: ‘‘It is better to have died than to have arrived.’’ 
No member of the Palette and Chisel Club probably ever saw it, but 
all apparently are actuated by its spirit. They are, without exception, 
unassuming, earnest men, who realize that the gospel of work is the 
gospel of genius and that the old saying about art being long and time 
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AUTUMN SEAR 
By Alfred Jansson 

being fleeting is not inconsistent with high achievement sandwiched in 
between the drudgeries of business assignments. 

Not a single member claims the proud distinction of being ranked 
with the ‘‘superior’’ artists, so called and’ so heralded in press notices. 
Hence the organization is not fossilized, but is very much alive. It is 
not a mutual admiration society, and hence its members are less con- 
cerned with pink teas and possible prizes than with personal develop- 
ment—painting something worthy of the public and seeing it properly 
placed. This spirit of earnestness and enterprise is responsible for the 
marked improvement in the club’s exhibit. 

In other words the current exhibition is especially noteworthy-—a 
list of the paintings with the stock-phrase comment that this is ‘‘char- 
acteristic’’ and that ‘‘a departure,’’ this ‘‘tender’’ and that ‘‘virile,’’ 
ete., ete., is of little interest to anyone—as an exemplification of what 
a coterie of men who meet in good fellowship and for a purpose can 
accomplish. The experiment was tried last year of opening a perma- 
nent exhibit. The innovation might not have met a want, but it did 
further the fortunes of the club. In the last twelve months the quarters 
of the organization have been doubled in size, re-modeled and _ re- 
decorated, and the exhibition hall is now as tasteful and inviting as 
members or patrons could desire. The suecess of last year’s venture 
has confirmed the policy of the club, and this year the exhibition will 
continue throughout the winter as heretofore, 

The enterprise and don’t-put-off-till-to-morrow-what-you-can-do-to- 
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day spirit of the Palette and Chisel Club recalls a letter the writer of 
this little notice recently received from one of the best known: artists 
of New York. Said he—and it is a lesson that many of the ‘‘inferior”’ 
and ‘‘superior’’ artists would do well to learn: ‘‘I realize now with 
bitter regret that I’ve been a dawdler for far too long a time. I have 
not been idle, but I have frittered away precious time, precious years, 
in following too many interests, too many allurements, while ahways 
ahead there were things of moment that surely would be done some 
time in the future. Now the future is here with warnings that cannot 
be disregarded. So with reduced strength and waning ability I am 
striving to do some of the things I have been putting off to a more 
convenient season. I have lots of unfinished work of all kinds in my 
studio, some of it started twenty or more years ago with high hope. I 
don’t want to leave it in such shape. I am trying to put my house in 
order before leaving it.’’ It is from bodies of workers like the Palette 
and Chisel Club, who do not merely dare but do, that the future has 
much to expect, and a pathetic note like the foregoing from a man not 
unknown to fame comes not merely as a word of warning but as the 
indorsement of a policy. Without indulging in claptrap and eulogy 
it would be well if there were more suck ‘‘study’’ and ‘‘work’’ bodies 
as the Palette and Chisel Club. 

For the rest a few words of specifice reference will suffice. Among 





STORMY WEATHER 
By Wilson H. Irvine 
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the noteworthy canvases one may mention August Petrtyl’s landscape 
**Autumn,’’ Hl, A, Thiede’s '*A Downtown Street,’’ Frank V, Dudley's 
‘*Winter Morning’? and ** After Glow,’’ Robert W, Grafton’s ‘Out at 
Old Aunt Mary's’? and ‘'Unloaded,’’ David Robinson's ‘*The Oak,’’ 


IN THE WOODS 
By August Petrtyl 


Angus Macdonall’s ‘‘Ford,’’ Alfred Jansson’s ‘‘ Early Morn’’; ‘‘Land- 
scapes,’’ by Hardesty G. Maratta, and three works by A. E. Albright— 
‘*A Bait Catecher,’’ ‘‘Snaring the Gophér’’ and ‘‘Natural History.”’ 
Wilson H. Irvine’s five paintings show, perhaps, the most marked prog- 
ress. Carl Mauch’s method in landscape has become less harsh, and 
Louis Oscar Griffith shows a development of the western feeling. 
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Thomas A, O’Shaughnessy’s three paintings—''Father Marquette’s 
Camp, Chicago,’’ ‘‘Croah Patrick, Lreland,’’ and ‘Ross Castle’’--are 
expressed in better tones than the paintings shown heretofore by Mr. 





NATURAL HISTORY 
By A. E. Albright 


O’Shaughnessy. Thomas S. Moses paints in the school of earlier days a 
series of canvases of Mount Shasta and Colorado that are interesting. 

Among the other artists represented are J. V. MeFall, Emil Biorn, 
J. P. Birren, J. H. Brauer, R. E. Brown, W. C. Both, C: F. Chureh, 
J. W. Cotton, H. L. Engle, A. M. Foerster, M. Gundlach, O. E. Hake, 
S. J. Kennedy, E. J. Krasa, F. T. Larsen, A. C, Peyton, 
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The Society of Western Artists recently opened its eleventh annial 
exhibition at the Art Institute, Chicago, About seventy painters: in 
dils, Water color or pastel are represented and the average is very good, 
There are few notable works, but the general atmosphere is tasteful, 
the color work is refined and subjects have been kept on that plane 
Which pleases popular taste. [tis really a popular exhibition rather 
than an artists’ exhibition, and it is fairly representative of the artists 
of the Middle West, The Indiana group especially are well represented, 
J. Ottis Adams has a trio of pleasing landscapes, W. Forsyth has two 
oils and one water color of woods and water and a ‘* Wet Day in Spring.” 
Otto Stark has glimpses of ‘' Hoosier Country’? and color studies in 
‘The Last Days’! and ‘* Dusk,’* and 'T. C. Steele an autumn vision, ‘Tn 
the Valley,’’ and a larger work, ‘The Cloud,”’ 

An additional interest was given to the exhibition by the awarding 
of the first annual prize by the corporation of the Fine Arts Building to 
the value of R500" Tt is known as the ‘Fine Arts Building prive’’ for 
the encouragement and advancement of art, The jury of award, con- 
sisting of Frank Duveneck of Cincinnati, Julius Rolshoven of Detroit 
and Frederick C. Bartlett of Chicago, decided upon five paintings 
worthy of the prize—'* Evening,’’ Lake Como, by F. O, Sylvester of St. 
Louis; “Rain Effeet,’* landseape by L. I, Meakin, Cincinnati; ‘' Por- 
trait of George B, MeCuteheon,’’ by Ralph Clarkson; ‘Study Head,”’ 
by Oliver Dennett Grover, and landscape, ‘‘Scotland,’’ by Charles 
Francis Browne, 

Among the other paintings worthy of mention are ‘The Thunder 
Head,”” by W. M. Clute, “San Miguel Mountains,’’ by C, P. Adams: 
‘The Pond,”’ by A, E, Albright; **Cloud Shadows,’’ by H, W. Barnitz; 
‘Indian Summertime,’’ by C, E. Boutwood, QO. E. Berninghaus’s 
*Tndian Country,”’ a portrait of ‘Nita’? by Helen Dapprich, some good 
harbor views by A. C. Fauley, foreign seenes by Alexis Fournier, Mrs, 
Glaman's ‘*Sheep’’ and Mr, Grover’s portrait of Mrs, Taft. 
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THE KING'S HIGHWAY 
Hy John W. Cotton 


SALON OF THE DILETTANTL—NIII 


MORGAN A FALSE FRIEND TO AMERICAN ART 


The latest symptom of ‘'Morganism’’—the United Arts Club of 
London—which the money king had financed, and which he was reported 
to be willing to back to an unlimited extent, came up for discussion at 
the monthly meeting of the Salon, and provoked the question whether 
this man of millions with well-advertised artistic proclivities were a true 
or a false friend to legitimate art interests, 

Naturally—there was never a potentate without his votaries and 
vilifiers—opinion was divided; but negative convictions ruled. Apropos 
of the new English institution, one of the Dilettanti irreverently asked if 
it were to be regarded as Mr, Morgan's coach or clearing house—-the 
prospectus issued to the publie curiously suggested both—and the re- 
mark elicited many a query caleulated to turn prestige into pretense, 

It was true, the Dilettanti admitted, that Mr. Morgan had been 
chosen president of America gypatest art museum, the Metropolitan of 
New York, and everybody interested had clapped his hands and said 
‘fideal selection.’’ It was true that in the last deeade or so he had 
broken the world’s record—a characteristic achievement in American 
effort—in putting millions into art treasures-—all of which had been 
duly exploited—and that his Prince's Gate mansion in London and the 
Kensington museum, to say nothing of other places, were literally ware- 
houses for his absurdly costly purchases, It was true that the magnate 
had of late spent more millions in preparing in New York a palatial 
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home for his art accumulations, supposedly as a memorial, so that in 
due course of time an admiring public might bow before its portals and 
say, ‘The King is dead, long live the King’'—in his treasure house, 
But after all, what was the true significance of Mr. Morgan’s art 
operations ? 

The Dilettanti fired a volley of interrogations at the magnate, Were 
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WILDWOOD 
By Thomas 8. Moses 


his stupendous purchases—well authenticated report had it that for 
three months this year he had spent a million dollars a month on his 
hobby—anything more than a conspicuously crude manifestation of the 
power of money? Had he done anything more worthy than to run a 
corner in masterpieces, and put genius in cold storage? Had he bought 
with the judgment of the true connoisseur—the man who knows-—or 
had he been mainly a mark for schemers who had more interest in part- 
ing him and his money than in safeguarding his collection against ar- 
tistic rubbish? Had all his vast expenditure of fortune for art objects 
contributed one jot or tittle to the pleasure or benefit of the American 
public, and would his possessions be a potent factor in American art 
development, if finally—the tariff being removed—they were to find 
resting place in his New York gallery? 
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Incident to Mr, Morgan's latest enterprise it had been announced in 
the press that he was ‘‘a staunch admirer of the modern artist at bis 
best,’’ and that he resented the fact that while ‘‘thousands of dollars 
were spent without hesitation on doubtful old masters, hundreds were 
vrudged to the modern man,*’ who very often in his way was greater 
than the old masters, And yet, could Mr, Morgan, would Mr, Morgan 
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SCENE IN DOBERON 
By W. C. Both 


be willing to show how many, or how few, of his thousands had gone to 
the ‘‘modern men at their best,’’ especially to the best masters of his 
own country ? 

Didn't he just the other day pay $200,000 for Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
‘**Portrait of Miss Farren’’ (Artist born in 1769)-—four times what any 
other egregiously enthusiastic collector would have offered for it? And 
could he show that in his whole career he had spent that amount of 
money to encourage and support the whole bunch of the best masters 
America had produced ? 

The fact was, the Moralist of the Dilettanti affirmed, such idiotie 
performances were little less than a crime against present-day art. Of 
course Mr. Morgan had a right to spend his money as he pleased—no- 
body questioned that. But had he a right to be termed a ‘‘patron of 
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art,’* any more than a man who undertook to run a corner on pork could 
With any degree of propriety be called a lover of hogs on the hoof? 

Doubtless the fact that in 1863, thirty-three vears after Lawrence's 
death, the Farren portrait was sold for $444; and in 1897, sixty-seven 
years after the artist died, for $11,250; and in 1906, seventy-six vears 
after the painter's demise, for $200,000, was a great satisfaction—to the 
dealers and speculators. This rallying to the front by Mr. Morgan per- 
haps helped to smooth Sir Thomas's pillow and make him sleep more 
contentedly his sleep of eternity in St. Paul's cathedral; possibly it 
made him less jealous of Sir Joshua his next-grave neighbor, who had 
similar streaks of patronage—after death. Llappily, neither Reynolds 
nor Lawrence suffered during life; but this fact didn’t take off the curse 
from the wake of the money-bags over defunct genius. 

It had been surmised, the Moralist explained, that Mr. Morgan had 
an ambition to leave to New York a sort of Hertford House, such as the 
Hertford and Wallace families left to London. Unquestionably a very 
laudable ambition. But how about the modus operandi of the two en- 
terprises? The Wallace collection was the accumulation of three genera- 
tions of two families who had taste and good judgment, and who bought 
at reasonable but just prices. It was the growth of time, of culture, of 
sanity. Mr. Morgan’s operations, on the other hand, were a species of 
megalomania, sometimes called in American parlance the ‘‘Pike’s Peak 
or bust’’ policy. It was the making of a collection in a day, irrespective 
of cost, with no regard to sanity or equity, with no consideration whether 
this woful waste of the wherewithal were going to foster that most 
precious thing to any country, its native art. 


Today the Wallace collection was one of the most honored heirlooms 
of England; it cost—by comparison with Morgan prices—but a trifle: 
but it took time, and patience, And judgment. And the dealers who sold 
to the Hertfords and Wallaces didn’t make fortunes on the turn of a 


canvas, 

The American collector didn’t show the same spirit. Minerva was 
rapped full grown from the forehead of Jupiter—she didn’t need a 
cradle, or wet nursing, or any of the rest of the foolishness incident to 
childhood. Why should J. Pierpont I. be bothered with an art nursling, 
and trust to J. Pierpont II. and J. Pierpont ITT. to feed and fatten it 
and otherwise attend to its growth, and shape—or warp—its character? 
Money would do it in a month or a year—spend. And he had spent. 

Apropos of Morgan prices and patronage, behind all enterprises, the 
Moralist contended there should be a sufficient—and in art matters, at 
least, a worthy—reason. The Rape of the Sabines, of historic fame, 
might be excused, for had the Romans any desirable—or undesirabie— 
feminine material at home to practice their gallantry on? The Goths 
and the Vandals invaded Rome with bludgeon and firebrand, and might 
perhaps be pardoned, for had they in their native wilds anything against 
which to vent their bellicosity except the elements, which didn’t care a 
rap? But suppose, suggested the Moralist, that Americans should in- 
augurate a well-concerted rape of the Hottentots, or the Esquimaux, or 
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any other alien product of the tender sex! Why, indignation meetings 
would be called—and with sufficient reason—in every woman’s clab 
from Portland to Portland. And was there any excuse for Mr. Morgan 
or any other man of means invading the art world of Europe, on the 
beck or at the suggestion of schemers, with the resources of Wall street 
as a firebrand and New York drafts as bludgeons, and devastate city and 
country of cherished native treasures ? 


NOVEMBER CORNFIELD 
By Henry L. Engle 

Did America need them, would Americans prize them if they had 
them, would American art feel their influence, even if they were trotted 
about the country for general inspection, as Barnum exhibited his 
freaks? 

If a syndicate composed, say, of Morgan. Rockefeller, Carnegie, Sen- 
ator Clarke, J. J. Hill and similar multimillionaires were to make up a 
purse of a few hundred or thousand millions and buy up the Louvre, or 
the Uffizi Museum, or the Rijks Museum or some similar institution and 
cart it over to New York or Washington, would the enterprise merit 
more than a thought of wonder—and contempt’ Would the general art 
spirit of this country be enhanced by the project? Would the makers of 
our art be benefited by this act of virtual vandalism ? 
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LANDSCAPE 
By Hardesty S. Maratta 


And, by the way, continued the Moralist, wasn't it a curious commen- 
tary on American policy that American captains of finance should 
spend tens, nay, hundreds or thousands of millions to develop and pro- 


tect American material interests, and at the same time; through fad or 
foolishness, leave American arteand American artists to languish on the 
petty sop that the little fellows, who could only afford dollars where the 
big fellows could squander millions, were willing to throw to them? 

Never mind, ye native toilers for the beautiful, the Moralist con- 
tinued. The tables might be turned, and some day—after the interested 
were dead—a foreign Rothschild might, in true Morgan style, ask of our 
Innesses, and Wyants and Martins and such-like— ‘modern men at their 
best,’’ but all dead, mind you—the highest prices paid for their works. 
And on being told, he might say, ‘‘I’ll go the Yankees one better—quad- 
ruple the prices and get the pictures.’’ Then the artists might rest more 
comfortably through eternity. From present indications, there was more 
ho, e—of this kind—-in a single tomorrow than in a thousand yesterdays. 

A word about Morgan prices and their outeome. Hadn’t the magnate, 
the Moralist asked, utterly and absolutely demoralized the art market by 
his senseless prodigality, and wasn’t a reaction. with consequent slump, 
inevitable, when his taste for art had been satiated? Through sheer 
foree of money fictitious values now ruled, where art works once went 
begging. By his ‘‘Pike’s Peak or bust’’ policy the magnate had created 
a sort of personal preserves, which the other fellow didn’t dare to invade 
since he couldn’t or wouldn’t produce—and Mr. Morgan was willing and 
able. 
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But, asked the Moralist, had the Dilettanti ever noticed that peeple 
of the cold storage habit often get nipped? Men who had put millions 
into eggs had had their preduct come out addled after a year or two. 
Just the other day in Chicago tons of poultry that had gradually been 
taking on a cold storage odor for a couple of years were seized by the 
authorities and tried out for wagon grease. The dear public wasn’t in 
sympathy with the cold storage proposition, and refused to buy. Hence 
the addle and the taint—and the slump. Wasn’t it a foregone conciu- 
sion that in time, when the same dear public frowned—as it certainly 
would—on the get-at-any-price trust methods in art, or Mr. Morgan had 
ceased to ransack the Old World for offerings to bid on—wasn’t it a 
foregone conclusion that many of his biggest eggs would come out addled 
and many of his choicest treasures would be found to have taken on a 
taint? 

Leaves and prices had this in common, the Moralist said—they always 
fell after a frost. Because a man, voracious from mere capacity to buy, 
chose to pay five dollars a loaf for bread today, was no reason why the 
hungry should pay more than a nickel tomorrow—and they wouldn’t. 

REPORTED BY THE SALON’S SECRETARY. 


THE FARM FAVORITE 
By Robert W. Grafton 








A REVIVED PLEA FOR FREE ART 


I only want to say one word in regard to this proposition of taxing 
art. An impost is either a tax, pure and simple, for the purpose of 
raising revenue only, or it is a duty imposed to protect home industries. 
In the nature of the case this duty must belong to the former class. 
It is not a protective duty, for no one, of course, pretends for a moment 
that you can create artistic genius by a protective tariff. The artists 
of America, who are the producers in this case, desire free art, and 
they desire it in the interest of art alone. The demand is almost abso- 
lutely universal from all the artists in that regard. 

If we lay the duty, therefore, we lay it simply as a tax for the 
purpose of raising revenue. We do not need the money. If we lid, 
we should not now be engaged in passing a bill of which the first object 
is the reduction of revenue. If we maintain this tax, therefore, the 
only ground is that it is a tax which it is especially desirable to retain. 
As a matter of fact, the argument in its favor proceeds on this theory, 
and we are asked to retain the tax on art because it is said that art is a 
luxury. 

There can be no doubt of the soundness of the general principle. 
Luxuries ought to be taxed to the highest point compatible with safe 
collection. Let us tax diamonds and all precious stones, jewelry and 
china, horses and carriages, French dresses and English coats, every- 
thing that ministers to the luxurious tastes and fancies and to luxuricus 
living. They cannot, in my opinion, be too highty taxed. If pictures 
and statues belong in this class, let us place on them the heaviest duty 
that they ean bear. But do they belong in this class? If they do, 
why should we admit them free for museums, for schools of art, and 
other public institutions? Museums and schools of art are not the 
homes of luxury, but of education, and works of art are means of 
education. 

All civilized nations recognize this character in them, and we do so 
ourselves when we let them in without a duty for public institutions. 
To tax them, therefore, when they come in by private importation is to 
tax a potent factor of education, refinement, and civilization. When 
they are in the country, let those who import them for their cwn 
pleasure alone be taxed by the State and municipal governments, and ° 
taxed so long as they keep them in their own possession; but do not 
let us discourage and prevent the importation of works of art. I say, 
let us encourage the importation of works of art in the interests of 
the people, for it is really and in the end in their interest, and in 
theirs alone. 

All the greatest works of art in the world to-day belong to the 
people and are gathered in the galleries and museums, which are open 
to mankind, and which give pleasure and instruction to all alike,—to 
gentle and simple, to rich and poor. It is the same here. The rich 
man buys them, but in the end the people own them; and the owner- 
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ship of the people is perpetual. All the great works of art which come 
to this country pass either by gift or bequest and in no very long time, 
into the public galleries, libraries, and museums, and become the peo- 
ple’s property, never to be taken away. 

Nothing is imported more surely for the people at large and for 
their education and pleasure than great works of art, and for their sake, 
I say, let us encourage the importation of all that is best in painting 
and sculpture, and not, by degrading them to the rank of a luxury, 
put a tax upon education and popular pleasure and instruction. Let 
us leave them free, too, for the sake of our artists and for the benefit 
and development of American art. 

Our own artists are now forced to go to Europe, where schools of 
art are thrown open to them, owing largely to the fact that we put a 
burden of this character upon art here and keep pictures and sculpture 
out of the country, drying up the springs from which the museums and 
galleries are fed. As I have said, all the pictures and statues of great 
value that are imported into this country sooner or later find their way 
into the museums and become the property of the people for future 
generations. They then become the means of education and refine- 
ment, not to the artists merely, but to the whole community and 
treasures of untold.value are then open to the daily enjoyment of the 
people without money and without price. 

Again let me repeat for the schools of design and for all the pur- 
poses of art education this freeing of art is of inestimable value. In 
one word, [ think, it is the part of the most highly civilized nation in 
the world, and in the interest of the whole people who ean get the 
pleasure and instruction of the fine arts in no other way, that we 
should encourage and not discourage art and art education. 

Henry Casot Lopar. 
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& Some years ago the Italian Government decreed that a census should 
be taken of all works of art in private hands, so that objects of na- 
tional value should be located and their whereabouts watched. This 
was to prevent, so far as possible, the sale of ancient and modern works 
without due notice to the Inspectors of Fine Arts, for the government 
exacts the privilege of making an offer to the owner before such things 
leave Italy. No work of art can leave the country without a permit 
duly signed by the proper official. Now it is proposed to embody the 
reports of the art census in a catalogue, to be edited by Corrado Ricci, 
the new Director General of Fine Arts. A monthly bulletin is to be 
started, devoted to the discovery of little-known works of art, and each 
department of the country is to have a special inspector, who shall 
report the kind, size, and condition of the art works, their history an.] 
quality, in order that the catalogue shall be comprehensive. This is 
a labor, indeed; it will take many years to catalogue everything, not- 
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withstanding the fact that Italy has been exporting old art for centuries. 





NOVEMBER DAY 
By Emi! Biorn 


CHURCH’S SLAPS AND EUROPE’S COUNTER-SLAPS 


Years ago when Mark Twain first invaded Europe with a professional 


guide as a chaperon, and published his ‘‘impressions’’ in that inimitable 
book ‘‘The Innocents Abroad’’ he told how, whenever in the galleries he 
saw a smeared, cracked, discolored, uninteresting, repellant, or utterly 
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disreputable canvas, the guide said it was by one of the ‘‘old masters”’ 
and was ‘‘priceless in value,’’ and whenever he saw a pleasing, inspir- 
ing picture—something worth looking at—the guide informed him it was 
by an ‘‘unknown artist,’’ ‘‘of no account.’’ The result was that Mark 
was impelled on approaching a canvas to inquire pathetically: ‘‘/s he 
dead ?’’ It is not surprising that other innocents abroad should have the 
same impressions and voice the same query. The last to make the 
rounds and ‘‘talk out of school’’ is Frederick S. Church, and his strie- 
tures, good-naturedly but forcefully put, seem to have stirred up a 
storm of protest. 

Mr. Church preferred England to France, which is not orthodox, and 
the Luxembourg to the Louvre, which is heretical; he saw more worth in 
modern art than in the ‘‘ancients,’’ which is a crime; he thought 
Europe as a country more interesting than Europe as an art center, 
which knocks all the canons of art judgment galley-west ; and he even had 
the audacity to come home and actually say that we have ‘‘stuff’’ in 
this country worth painting and native artists able to paint it worthily, 
which naturally provoked the protests of picture importers. 
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These extremely heterodox views have naturally elicited some strong 
expressions of dissent, especially from the men who have achieved:an in- 
ternational reputation and who can sell all the works they can turn out 
at their own price, but there is a good deal more truth than poetry in 
the remarks to which these latter take exception. 

It is a fact that more humbug is talked about the works of the so- 
ealled old masters than about almost any subject under the sun. -People 
who can just about tell a barn from a cathedral will affect the most 
unbounded admiration for things whose good points, assuming that they 
have any, it is quite impossible that they should be able to appreciate, 
simply because they have heard that these things are considered very 
fine, and that no one with any pretensions to be thought a connoisseur 
can afford not to rave over their excellence. 

The truth is that when it comes to pictures most people are afraid’ to 
follow their judgment or to please their own taste. They buy a paint- 
ing for the name it bears rather than for the subjeét which it illustrates, 
and their inclination is to discriminate against the American artist, as a 
sign of their superior discernment. It is all very silly and very small. 

Paintings should be chosen for the pleasure they afford, and as 
between the ancient and the modern product the latter is always likely 
to be the most attractive. Give the American artist a show and the old 
masters a rest. Many of them need it badly. They have been two often 
ruined by bad picture-restorers, who go as far as to repaint them. 


WINTER MORNING 
By Frank V. Dudley 
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The European edition of the New York Herald says that the storm 
raised by Mr. Church’s criticism of European art galleries has not vet 
subsided Correspondents to the open tribune of the European edition, 
one of its most interesting departments, continue to express their opin- 
ion of Mr. Chureh with a vigor not inferior to his own. EpITor. 


SAD NEWS 
By Car! Mauch 
WHAT MR. CHURCH SAID OF EUROPE. 

This was my first trip to Europe. I started on July 21 and re- 
turned after being gone four months. First of all I went to England, 
and I just went wild over it. England is the finest thing I ever saw in 
all my life—the people and the historical interest about everything, 
whether in the country or in the cities. 
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The first pictures I looked at were in Warwick Castle. They were 
Van Dycks, Holbeins and Velasquezs. They were subjects like Charles 
I., Henry VIII., and the Spanish Ambassador at Queen Elizabeth's 
court. I liked these pictures because they seemed to belong where they 


hung, as if they were portraits of persons who had visited Warwick 


Castle and been entertained there years and ago. 


GOLDSMITH'S BLACKSMITH 
By Augus Peter Macdonall 
Macdonall 


Copyright, 1906, by Augus Peter 
The National Portrait Gallery in London interested me more than 
any gallery in Europe, because I knew something about many of the 
people whose portraits hang there. I mean they were personages of his- 
torical importance, and I associated their likenesses with their history. 
Anyhow, I look at pictures from a layman’s standpoint, and I have no 
doubt that those pictures which interested me most were artistically the 
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worst. I thought the National Gallery fine, but, after all, pictures were 
of secondary interest to me on this trip, and figuratively speaking, I 
went through the picture galleries on roller skates. 

I thought the Louvre a terror. You have to wade through an im- 
mense gallery of stuff to see a few fine things. But just as you go into 
the picture gallery there are two frescoes by Botticelli. I thought those 
frescoes the finest things there. I saw some fine pictures in Holland, 
some in Germany and some in the great galleries of Italy. But I did 
not get knocked down anywhere except in England. If I went 
abroad again I would go to England and stay there. 

What impressed me most about the old masters was that they did 
too much work. Take Rubens, for example. I like his ‘‘ Descent from 
the Cross,’’ in Antwerp, but the walls of the Louvre are plastered with 
Rubenses that are mediocre. 

There are thousands of old masters hung on the walls of galleries 
and museums all over Europe for no reason whatever so far as I could 
discover. Why our people buy them I can’t understand. They may 
have been all right enough in the palaces or churches for which they 
were painted, but outside of these, and where they hang now, they look 
like pretty poor stuff. 

In the National Gallery I saw a lot of people standing with a rapt 


APPROACH OF NIGHT 
By Louis Oscar Griffith 
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BLEAK MEADOWS 

By Max Gunderlach 

expression before a big Raphael which is_dark and hard, and which I 
wouldn’t have for a gift. Yet it had been bought for a fortune by a 
wealthy American collector and loaned by him to the National Gallery, 
where it was joyfully hung on the walls. 

The fact is, I couldn’t stand the kind of things I saw over there; 
and if any one says I am crazy I reply with the quotation, ‘‘I may be 
erazy, but I ain’t no fool.”’ 

But then you know, as I said before, I probably look at pictures 
from a layman’s standpoint, and pay no attention whatever to their 
technique or how they are done. Here and there in the galleries, how- 
ever, I would see something wonderful by some painter I had never 
heard of and who had remained comparatively unknown, while his in- 
feriors have been lauded’ up #6 fhe skies in books on Art and in ecata- 
logues. I suppose my views sound peculiar. 

My friend, C. Y. Turner, of New York, who was with me toward 
the latter part of my tour, studied some of the pictures in the gal- 
leries very carefully and would stay a whole forenoon in a gallery 
where I wouldn’t put in more than ten minutes. For I got to the point 
where the mere mention of picture galleries gave me the blind staggers, 
when there was so much to see outside. But then I don’t think I am an 
authority on pictures. 
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All the time I was over there I saw only two things that made me 
take out my sketch book. They were historical places, and I made very 
careful studies of them. These places had made a great impression on 
me as a boy, both when I read about them and when my father told me 
about them. 

One was Kenilworth Castle, the other Stonehenge, the Druidal 
ruins on Salisbury Plain, a great circle of stones, and most mysterious 
in their effect on the beholder. I made numerous sketches of these 
places from points of view which you don’t see in photographs of them. 
This winter I shall try very hard to preduce two paintings showing the 
romance and mystery connected with these spots, and I shall introduce 
no figures except subordinate ones in the Stonehenge picture. 

After that, even in Venice, I didn’t open a sketch book, simply be- 
cause I didn’t see anything I wanted to sketch. I don’t say that Venice 
isn't artistic or beautiful but there was nothing there I wanted to sketch. 
I say let the Venetians or the Italians in general sketch and paint it. 
In fact, let the artists of the country put on canvas what they find in 
their own country. I don’t want Venice so long as I have nature here 
as we have it around us, human and outdoors. I can’t imagine anyone 
going abroad to study landscape, for instance, when there are such won- 
derful things here right around our feet. 

You might wind up this talk by saying that I am perfectly satisfied 
to be here again and painting what I can find in my own country. In 
fact, I subscribe to Fred Remington’s gospel :— ‘To hell with Europe.”’ 

F. S. Cuurcn. 
WHAT EUROPE SAID OF MR. CHURCH. 

‘*Philistine’’ says in one letter:—Apropos of the strictures of Mr. 
Chureh on the art museums of Europe, allow me to recount an experi- 
ence which Sir Joshua Reynolds relates, I believe, in his lectures on 
painting. Sir Joshua, when he first went to Italy, was filled with en- 
thusiasm and especially prepared to admire the works of Raphael. On 
visiting the galleries he told his guides not to point out Raphael’s 
pictures, as he felt sure he would recognize them at once. To his pro- 
found mortification he did not, but passed them by, all unknowing. 

Mr. Church may be surprised to learn that Sir Joshua did not ex- 
élaim ‘*To hell with Raphael! I may be crazy, but I ain’t no fool.’’ On 
the contrary he was persuaded that the fault lay with himself, as he 
told his students that he never rested until he had taught himself to 
understand and appreciate what generations of artists before him had 
placed so high 

{Which reminds one of the Jew clothier who had a pair of trousers 
returned because they were too tight: ‘‘Mine friendt,’’ said he, ‘‘ dose 
drowsers are worth drairing down to.”’ 

Mr. Church regrets that millionaires in America buy old masters in- 
stead of confining their purchases to home products. It is comforting to 
know that the brains that have gone to piling up millions have still 
enough left over to appreciate works of Art. Uf Mr. Church could see 





THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
By Murillo 
{See Mr. Church's opinion) 









THE SISTINE MADONNA 
By Raphael 
(See Mr. Church’s opinion) 
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the crowds in the Louvre on a fine Sunday in winter he might under- 
stand what a treasure-house it is and how France as a nation profits by 
its possession. _Then, instead of despising millionaire collectors, he 
might help to urge directors of museums in American cities to enter the 
field and~buy for the nation what now goes to the individual. 

With a public educated in Art he would doubtless find those pur- 
chasers for their works for whom he now seems to be sighing. 

Another writer, whose opinion of Mr. Church is lower if possible, 
than Mr. Church’s opinion of Art in Europe asks whether the Herald 
can afford to cable about a crude chromo chump who advertised his ex- 
istence by his war whoop ‘‘to hell with the Louvre!’’ and says that 
Reynolds, in one of his lectures to the Royal Academy said of the Sistine: 
frescoes, ‘‘Remember that great things in Art won’t come down to you; 
you must climb up to them.’’ So. Mr. Church may yet grow into a 
cultured cathedral. 

Mr. Church, however, has one sympathizer, who although he signs. 
himself ‘‘a lover of Art,’’ says: There are others who see the galleries of 
Europe from Mr. Church’s point of view. The words of Fred Reming- 
ton ‘‘to hell with Europe!’’ indorsed by Mr. Church, would be really 
too great a bonanza for the lower regions just at this moment. 

However, one may be allowed to say ‘‘bravo! bravo!’’ when the great 
artist fearlessly expresses his opinion, especially concerning Rubens—-the 
coarse and vulgar Rubens, seen at his best in the Louvre—whom we pass 
hurriedly just as we pass too many other inferior or even commonplace 
and spurious paintings on our way—let us say—Rembrandt, whom 
we adore, net to mention many other delightfully beautiful and priceless. 
souvenirs of French and Spanish schools. 

One would seem to be treading on holy ground to call one’s self an 
artist, yet one may at least claim to be affover of Art, having wintered 
in Italy for many years in succession. Knowing well all the art galleries, 
we must say that on returning to the Louvre we find ourselves each year 
more and more unable to do away with the impression of ghastly cold- 
ness in the ensemble of the place. In this respect it is indeed a ‘‘terrer.’” 

Comparisons are odious; nevertheless we find that, aithough in Italy 
also there are many inferior paintings to pass on the way to arrive at 
gems, yet somehow all along the way one feels one’s self to be in an at- 
mosphere of Art. 

Another correspondent writes: The indignant gentlemen who are so- 
much excited over the remarks of Frederick ‘‘R.’’ Church are evidently 
not acquainted with Frederick S. Church, who is the individual in ques- 
tion. If it amuses them they can turn over old files of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, and there, some twenty-five years back, they will find one 
number almost wholly devoted to the work of Mr. Church. After all, 
suppose the opinion of Mr. Church all wrong, it is still an opinion about 
Art, and as such is worth a thousand dollars more than all the sentimen- 
tal slush that is poured out in magazines over dead artists who cannot 
protect themselves on a subject that the writers know nothing about. 

News Report. 
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MARTELE, A NEW DISTINCTIVE SCHOOL 
AMERICAN RENAISSANCE IN SILVERSMITHING 


During the last few vears there has been produced in this country 
beautiful handwrought silverware known as Martelé, which has not only 
received the approval of the American people but has been accorded 
favorable criticism in the art centers of the world. Many of these ex- 
quisite productions easily take rank with the best examples of the old 
masters in silversmithing. The fact that this is an American achieve- 
ment will make a brief review of the conditions and eireumstances which 
led to its accomplishment of interest to art-lovers in general. 

In this connection it is scarcely necessary to trace in detail the his- 
tory of silversmithing from earliest times. It is evident that the won- 
derful properties which render silver so available to the workman were 
well understood in the Old Testament times for we find frequent refer- 
ence to the precious metals in Holy Writ. In Ancient Art and through- 
out all the periods of Christian Art in the various countries and na- 
tions, silver plays a particularly prominent part. Early in the Christian 
era, and especially after the conversion of Constantine, the art of silver- 
smithing received the patronage of royalty and religionists. Then came 
the breaking up of the Roman Empire and we find in that conclusive 
period all art protected and nursed by the monasteries of the church, 
and whatever else a monk might be he was first of all a cunning worker 
in the precious metals. From the 12th to 15th centuries the demand for 
articles in silver steadily increased and With the expansion of the craft 
there were produced great quantities of rich and extravagant pieces of 
silver, many of which, however, were consigned to the melting pot in 
order that the metal might be reworked under the infiuence of the 
Renaissance in the latter part of the 15th century. And now as we pass 
on in our brief review of art-silver, there looms before us that interest- 
ing character and master-craftsman, Benvenuto Cellini, whose delicate 
and dignified designs and exquisite repoussé chasing made the 16th 
century noteworthy in the history of silversmithing. Space forbids, and 
so we must resist the temptation to enlarge upon the interesttng work in 
France during the wonderful reign of Louis XIV. and that of his sue- 
cessor, and to follow the influence upon English silversmithing of the 
French Huguenots, who left France after the edict of Nantes, bringing 
with them their well-trained skill and taste. Nor can we look into birth 
and development of that style known in France as ‘‘ Louis Seize’’ and 
which in England is connected with the names of Flaxman and Wede- 
wood. We have said enough to show that silversmithing up to this time 
ranked as a fine art and that the examples of workmanship reflected the 
cunning hand and loving eare of the artist as did any painting or picce 
of sculpture of the same periods. 


Note—Illustrations used by courtesy of Spaulding & Co. 
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We are now brought to the early days of our own country and find 
that our ancestors depended upon England and other European coun- 
tries for articles of luxury. There were American silversmiths in the 
pre-Revolution days, as our own well-known Paul Revere, but- their 
work reflected the styles of the mother country and the trade searcely 
sufficed for their support. There was no American style created. The 


MARINE THEME—MERMAIDS, FISHES, GRASSES, ETC. 


people of this country were busy with serious matters; there were the 
necessaries of life to be secured; countless difficulties to be overcome. 
How these battles have been fought and won needs no mention here. 
Our industrial and mechanical victories stand out in bold relief and we 
ean hold our heads up with all the world, but in Art what a different 
story, especially in the first three-quarters of the 19th century! In sil- 
versmithing the ability of the medieval and old-world workers in si!ver 
had been lost and artistic expression had been dominated by machinery. 

The Centennial Exposition of Philadelphia in 1876 brought this 
country for the first time into direct competition with the world and 
our blinded eyes were opened. In silversmithing we were behind the 





PUNCH BOWL AND LADLE—EXAMPLE OF HIGH RELIEF 


COFFEE SET—EXAMPLE OF SEMI-RELIEF 
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rest of the world, and had before us a serious. problem. The art spirit of 
the ancient metal workers had to be restored and we were not to be con- 
tent merely to equal others in our products. Our ideal was far beyond 
that, and American silversmithing has progressed step by step, never 
satisfied with what had been done, but always striving to do better and 
approach nearer the high ideal. The advance made since 1876 was 
marked at Paris in 1889, in Chicago in 1893 and at Paris in 1900 when 
American silversmiths took the lead, receiving the award of the Grand 
Prix. The awakening which began at Philadelphia in 1876, and which 
has resulted in such remarkable pieces as are illustrated in this article, 
has been a progress of gradual development, well nurtured but not 
forced. 

To Edward Holbrook of New York and William C. Codman of Provi- 
dence is due more than to any others this advance. The best years of 
the lives of these men have been given to it. 

It is not the province of this article to dwell upon American silver- 
smithing as an industry, nor to show what wonderful strides have been 
made in mechanical work. It is true that the American market has been 
flooded with meretricious designs mechanically produced, due to the 
abuse of the possibilities of machinery, but the above-named gentlemen 
have so harmonized machinery and Art that there has been produced in 
this country beautiful silverware, which expresses the mind of the artist, 
and in which mechanical methods have been employed to save the labor 
of the hand without dominating the design. We mention this in passing 
to show the gradual process through which these gentlemen have devel- 
oped silversmithing in this country until we have to-day that ware 
known as Silver Martelé, with which we are now concerned. 

What then is Martelé? As the name, from the French. implies, it is 
fashioned by the hammer, beaten up from the raw bullion by hand under 
the supervision of the art director, or it may be by the designer him- 
self. The production of these beautiful examples of silversmithing, 
which must be seen to be fully appreciated, was not an accident but the 
result of careful planning and patient study. Realizing the benetits 
which the medieval workers derived from their guilds, and the art in- 
fluence surrounding their lives, Mr. Holbrook established several years 
ago, in his designing rooms at Providence, a school of handicraft for 
the development of true art principles and the creation of a distinct art 
atmosphere. Under the expert direction of Mr. William C. Codman, 
himself an artist and father of artists, designers and craftsmen have 
been brought closer together and there has been creater an esprit de 
corps Which has proved a most important factor in this restoration of 
the spirit of old days. Surrounded by examples of the best art in its 
various branches, painting, sculpture. ornament, ete., each member of 
the school is engaged to study and avail himself of the suggestive value 
of the past, and is given freedom to express his individual ideas in 
silver. 

Not only is each craftsman permitted to work out his own ideals but 
he is given all the time he requires—he is never hurried. The result is 
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that there is no straining after effect but a development of real art in a 
natural and beautiful way. One cannot visit the studios in this great 
school without feeling the lofty purpose that permeates the place and 
noting how its art influence is gradually spreading through the whole 
country. The spirit which dominated Cellini and the old masters seems 
here to have been revived and in this American Renaissance in silver- 
smithing we may well take pride. 

In conelusion let us consider brietly some of the characteristics of 
this Martelé school. As we have said, it is a School of Freedom and 
follows no flag. Each piece shows the marks of the hammer with which 
it has been slowly fashioned into pleasing outlines revealing an appre- 
ciation of the beauty of form and exhibiting power of constructive 
ability as well as a delicacy and strength in manipulation. The orna- 
mentation varies from the boldest relief to the most dainty tracery. 
Fishes and birds, flowers and leaves and other natural growths of field, 
forest and stream are largely represented. Occasionally cupid heads 
and figures of nymphs are seen, but as a rule, natural objects pre- 
dominate and they are rendered with wonderful fidelity to the originals 
in grace and line modeling. No piece or design is ever reproduced and 
the art lover must recognize in these distinguished productions a happy 
return to the principles of earlier days and hail with delight the advent 
of American silversmithing as a living art in design as well as in teehni- 
cal execution. Henry C. TILpEN. 

££ £& SF 
WHY FOSTER FOREIGN WORK? 

To claim the American to be the best contemporary school of paint- 
ing is not asserting much in its favor. This, at least, is the conclusion 
confirmed by observation during the summer months when I availed 
myself of every opportunity for comparison. If our artists would only 
aim to do a little better than the average foreigners, as I saw them 
represented, they would not need to aim very high. These men seem to 
be quite destitute of ideas, and the commonplaces which they paint have 
no trace of quality. In a permanent collection of modern paintings in 
a Roman gallery, many of them prize winners, I was astonished at the 
universal emptiness of the canvases. I found not one that I would 
have the courage to show in my gallery. 

This collection, made under official auspices, and in the land of the 
great masterpieces of the past, was probably the worst I found, though 
just now I ean recall none with redeeming features, with the single 
exception of one in Bale, where a room full of canvases by Arnold Beeck- 
lin made me forget all the others—and he is no longer living. 

No doubt there are individuals in every country doing worthy work. 
We know how well a few of the Dutch artists are acquitting themselves, 
despite repetition and their too frequent note of sadness, and that in 
England and Scotland a small handful of men are fighting to maintain 
the old traditions against heavy Academy odds. Looking back at them 
all, school by school, it is quite safe to assert that we are far in the 
lead of any one of them. WILLIAM MAcBETH. 
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FREDRICH DER GROSSE AT HOCHKIRCH 
By Adolph Von Menzel 


A NOTE ON GERMAN ART 


In the earliest German art there is noted a likeness to the work 
of the earliest Dutch art. This likeness is shown in the love for 
sincerity, honesty and truth. The same love of detail is found in 
both arts, and this likeness is noticeable even in some of the early 
Italian work. In fact, it predominated in early American art as well. 

The effort of self-expression on canvas and in fresco, attended by 
an elaboration of accessories seems to predominate in the early period 
of most arts. The period in Germany when the art of printing first 
saw the light was a revelation: that helped the beginning of pictorial, 
art—for they were born nearly at the same.time. Picture makers had 
been unknown, most of the art up to this time having been stained glass 
and wood earving. 

Albrecht Durer made use of the new art of printing, as he was 
before all else, an engraver on wood, and these arts were closely re- 
lated. His greatest works that have been handed down to us are his 
engravings. Many of his paintings have been destroyed. Durer and 
Hans Holbein are the two great names in early German art. Both 
loved detail. 
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Durer filled his drawings with most elaborate and involved forms. 
Durer’s name and fame rest upon his wood euts, and as line drawings 
they set all people marveling at his facility. His subjects are often 
fantastic and symbolic—many scenes from the Bible being depicted. 
Durer-and Holbein have affected the artists of all time with their 
superior mastery of design and composition; their knowledge of the 
value of a line, and the dignified attitude they bore toward art. 

It has been stated that one finds a greater amount of imagination 
in the German art than in the Italian of this early time. To an artist 
this, at first, seems a misstatement. Certainly, judged from an artistic 
point of view, it seems untrne. But it may be true, taking into account 
the intellectual quality; one of the striking characteristics’ of German 
art. This art seems to be imaginative in thought rather than in treat- 
ment. Holbein is even today reverenced for the beauty of his work. 
His portraits are monuments of truth and beauty, and are as strong 
an influence in present art as though the master were living now. 

Fresco painters now arose, and élaborate subjects absorb the at- 
tention of these men. Those who worked an ea were imbued with 
the same ideas. One sees all over Germany large spaces filled with 
these historical, classic and civie pictures. German history may be 





PORTRAIT STUDY 
By Kaspar Ritter 
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enriched thereby and affairs of state forced pictorially upon the public 
view, but, as contributions to art, they can not be said to have been 
of enduring influence. 

Kaulbach and Piloty were the most prominent artists, and one sees 


ALICE BARBI 
By Franz Von Lenbach 


their decorations wherever royal decree gave them patronage. Knaus 
and Defregger followed with their pictures of pastoral and home life. 
These men have been most popular with the masses. But they can not 
be compared with Menzel and Lenbach. These two stand prominent. 
Menzel portrayed the people, but from a much higher artistic plane 
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than the former artists, while Lenbach painted their portraits most 
beautifully. He was the first German artist who employed a free 
handling of the bush—as artists of the present day now understand 
the term. Often Lenbach’s portraits have been likened to Rembrandt’s, 





PORTRAIT STUDY 
By F. A. Von Kaulbach 


and he is known as the Rembrandt of Germany. Leib] is a master be- 
longing to the latter group, as is also Makart. 

Among the most modern artists we can name Liebermann, Klinger, 
Von Uhde, Boecklin, Stuck, Thoma, and in these latter artists we notice 
a new motive in German art. In the past artists have not contributed 
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so much to art as they have conveyed the German temperament by the 
avenues of art. They evinced spiritual emotion which was an element 
different from that found in Dutch or Italian masters. The delight 
in beautiful lines and forms peculiar to the Greeks, Romans, Normans, 
is foreign to the productions of German art. The unconscious artistic 
bent of the German artist is not primarily to create a perfect work of 
art. On the contrary, he is easily carried beyond his aim. In other 
words, he paints from his intellect and affections. Art is only a 
means of expression. The limit of good taste is therefore eliminated. 
The exuberance of thought and feeling is national. Therefore a truth 
to the German mind. This makes for an element detrimental to the 
search for beauty. 

With the new men the first dawning of the beauty and breadth 
of simplicity is manifested. In a word, they are in touch with the 
spirit of the times, as the men of the past were in touch with theirs 
—still retaining German characteristics. Thoma is the most thor- 
oughly German of them all. Simple, homely subjects are his motives. 
One has called them ‘‘Folk songs in color.’’ Boecklin is probably the 
most popular of painters, and also, fortunately, a man of great power. 
His work is full of poetic ideas, showing a lyrical spirit, and he often 
displays a sense of humor. As a colorist he ranks high, and he paints 
with a full, free brush. 

Klinger is highly intellectual, fantastic in choice of subject, and 
sometimes tragic. He wholly leaves his brother artists of the past in 
matters of detail—using only those necessary to express his ideas. He 
is something of a symbolist as well. Stuck and Klinger have achieved 
much in sculpture as well as in painting. 

As moderns, the Germans rang high. As a school of artists they 
are strong in sentiment and conception, daring in technical methods. 
Bold and fearless in color, and less imitative of other nations today 
than any body of artists. They are still expressing the strong indi- 
viduality of their countrymen in the past, showing that personal note 
which demands attention, and at the same time adopting all that 
new men, new events, and new motives have brought’ into modern 
art. 

E. RicHARDSON CHERRY. 
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Example of Student Modeling, Art Institute, Chicago 





